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the mind of the schoolboyj? Should not at least an explanation accompany 
the doubtful statement that while abdo, to put away, and condo put together 
(No. 256), contain root dha, to place or make, perdo, meaning to put through 
(No. 225) comes from a different root? And again, why is famulus a slave? 
Would it not be well to have noted the fact that the Oscan fama means ' a 
house,' and famulus does not come directly from the root dha, to make, but 
means ' he who belongs to the house ' ? Even Curtius, who writes for scholars 
and not for schoolboys, notes that he connects avus with av from the supposed 
pleasant and tender relationship between the old man and his children ; but 
here we have this avus alongside of obediens on the one side and aveo on the 
other, without explanation of the mental process which produced the word. 

There are many etymologies stated as certain which are certainly not so. 
There are others which are really no derivation at all ; for instance, " No. 26, 
Greek root nan, KaK&g, bad." Where is the derivation ? In No. 32 we have some 
remarkable Sanskrit. ■ To explain navacao and cano the root kan is assumed in 
Sk. (i. e. kan), and with this is given Sk. " kankani (sic), bell." Now changing 
this to kankani, as it should be written, we still have no word for bell, but a 
word for a ring which had bells on it ; moreover, the original masc. form kankana 
contains in classical Sk. no idea of sound, but that of rotundity. The other fem. 
kinkint means a bell. 

In No. 30 A. S. hal, German and Gothic forms are given. Why here and in so 
few such examples ? To the Latin words as they stand in Curtius have been added 
a mass of English words derivable from them. It is here that the schoolboy 
at length has something worthy of him. Here he can learn that from tendo 
come tension, tent, attend, contend, distend and all the other tends, full lists of 
which are given. Every Latin root is carried out in all its ramifications in Eng- 
lish. This is the other end of the scale — the schoolboy has his turn. 

Had this work been done well it would have supplied a " felt want " indeed. 
Our disappointment as we close it makes us feel the want more deeply than before. 
We still want a simple introduction that shall teach youth how to see con- 
nection of ideas, shall give him firm ground to go upon, shall lay down the laws 
of philology in simple language fitted to his understanding. This book does 
not answer such a purpose. Dr. Bloomfield's learned article was admirable 
where it first appeared, but it was never meant to teach the theories of the new 
school to those who do not know Greek or who have not already studied the 
subject. The new school is explained, but too profoundly ; the old school is 
illustrated, but not explained at all. E. W. H. 



Papers of the Archaeological Institute of America. Classical Series, I. Report 
on the investigations at Assos, 1881, by Joseph Thacher Clarke, with 
an Appendix • containing Inscriptions from Assos and Lesbos, and papers, 
by W. C. Lawton and J. S. Diller. Printed at the cost of the Harvard 
Art Club and the Harvard Philological Society. Boston : Published by 
A. Williams & Co. London : N. Trtlbner & Co. 1 882. 

Mr. Clarke's report to the Archaeological Institute of America on the inves- 
tigations at Assos, made in 1881, has been before that society for some months. 
1 Lack of space prevents a discussion of the Appendix. 
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The rare practical sense and energy which guided his excavations and measure- 
ments, and the untiring eagerness for work which seconded his theoretical 
knowledge of archaeological facts and half-facts, have made this record 
most valuable. Thanks to him and to his indefatigable companions, this first 
American expedition, undertaken in the interests of classical archaeology, is 
one of which his countrymen may well be proud. Americans, however, are 
characterized by a willingness to be proud of many things from further connec- 
tion with which they are debarred by an almost too jealous disinclination to be 
bored. But in this present case the promptings of such an impulse may 
profitably be disregarded, for Mr. Clarke tells his story clearly and modestly. 
Indeed, taken solely as a truthful account, in connection with a small piece 
of work, well and bravely accomplished, of the irresponsibility and the pro- 
tean trickery of Ottoman officialism, this book is memorable. Lord Dufferin 
would hardly be able more effectively to arraign the Turkish manner of dealing 
with the infidel than Mr. Clarke has done. The following are some of the 
" eastern questions " which were successfully coped with by the American 
expedition. 

(i) Turkish law collects duties on merchandise transhipped from one Turk- 
ish port to another. Accordingly when the goods of the expedition had entered 
Smyrna duty free, they had to secure an order for free admission to Mitylene. 
The officials at Mitylene determined to resist so ungenerous a proceeding by 
finding that this order was not worded according to precedent. Pending a 
correction by communication with Smyrna, the goods and their owners were 
allowed to proceed to Assos (Behram) after the filing of a bond for the full 8 fo 
ad valorem duty. No sooner were they gone than the Mitylenean authori- 
ties pounced upon the bondsman and demanded immediate payment without 
any reference to news from Smyrna. Only the timely accident of Mr. Clarke's 
presence in Smyrna and his vigorous use of the telegraph foiled this bold 
demand. 

(2) When the members of the party arrived in the Troad, ready to begin 
work, they were forced to wait ' months ' before the necessary ' earadeh ' (irade) 
was forthcoming from Constantinople. Fortunately they were able to use most 
of this time in making an accurate survey of the site. 1 This delay could not 
have been obviated by the exercise of human forethought on the part of the 
explorers, for the ' earadeh ' had been officially promised ' as early as the autumn 
of 1880,' and, before the expedition left America, " a further assurance that the 
document setting forth the right of excavation was at the immediate disposition 
of the agents, had been required and received." And yet it was not forthcom- 
ing. The Turkish government had, it appears, discovered to its sorrow that 
(Assos) Behram was in the province of the governor of the Vilayet of Broussa, 
a man whose uncontrollable and savage aversion to excavations they were 
powerless to deal with. Further search and reflection, however, brought them 
relief, for they gradually became aware that Behram was not in the territory of 
this archaeological ogre, but in direct dependence upon Constantinople. What 
must have been the joy of the Leader of the Faithful when, with the aid of the 
American Legation and after a sharply worded note from the American Secre- 

1 See the first plate " Plan of Assos, surveyed by F. H. Bacon and M. Wrigley, 1881.'* 
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tary of State, he awoke to a fuller consciousness of the extent of his own domain ! 
When the ' earadeh ' at last arrived, Mehmet Effendi was appointed commis- 
sioner to oversee the work, which meant that he was paid by the Americans 
for not molesting them in their excavations. To his credit be it said that he 
did not molest them. 

(3) The most irritating thing which occurred, after work was underway, was 
the appearance, ' about two weeks before we proposed to close the excavations,' 
of a commissioner whose competency would seem to have been on his own 
showing in partibus infidelium. He demanded exorbitant payment for his 
travelling expenses, " and maintained that his salary — in amount three times 
the generous sum before paid (i. e. to Mehmet Effendi) — was to be continued 
throughout the winter, whether the work were carried on or not." He appealed 
to Mehmet Effendi's superior, who cheerfully acknowledged that the newcomer, 
who had no credentials or commission, partook of the sanctity which hedged 
the Pasha of the Dardanelles. Before this office-seeker could be routed an 
appeal to Constantinople had to be made. 

The inventions of the Turk for the molestation of the infidel having thus 
been enumerated, it is interesting to see how successfully Mr. Clarke dealt 
with the other serious impediments to his work. The same irrepressible piety 
which has so grievously defaced the Elgin marbles led the Mohammedan popu- 
lation to amuse themselves by flinging stones and dirt at the unearthed sculp- 
tures, which had accordingly to be housed at the bottom of the steep hill as 
soon as possible. The surveying pegs were also viewed with great suspicion 
and constantly destroyed. In dealing with his workmen Mr. Clarke was very 
successful, and does not seem to have been so much at the mercy of church 
holidays as was the first Austrian expedition to Samothrace. The effect of the 
dust upon the workmen's eyes was counteracted by gauze spectacles, and an 
effort was made to prevent the men from secreting coins which might be dug 
up, by the offer of the intrinsic value of anything delivered to the director. 
No means, however, was found to deal with the fever from which the work- 
men and all the members of the expedition seriously suffered. 

The many difficulties thus encountered by these courageous Americans and 
the general scope of their undertaking suggest the mention, largely by way of 
contrast, of the second Austrian expedition to Samothrace. This expedition, 
liberally fitted out by the Austrian government, spent about two months on the 
island of Samothrace, in the autumn of 1875, under the direction of Alexander 
Conze. Their report ' — a continuation of the first one published in 1875 — ap- 
peared in 1880. 

Although the golden hue lent by official courtesy to Dr. Conze's report un- 
doubtedly transfigures much that a confidential narrative would represent as 
anything but pleasant, in these words there lurks a bitter meaning : " Here," 
in the Dardanelles, " our number was increased by the addition of the Turkish 
Commissioner Achmed-Effendi, with his negro body-servant, who was soon after 
reinforced by a white man. His Excellency the Pacha of the Archipelago 
refused to entertain any proposition which might have deprived him of the 
privilege of bestowing this gentleman upon us to superintend and succor us in 

1 Archaeologische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake. Band II. Wien, 1S80. 
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our arduous undertaking." The servants of this precious commissioner proved 
a great nuisance afterwards, and the negro was particularly active in demoral- 
izing the men at their work. Mr. Clarke, therefore, may be congratulated that 
his ' Effendi ' brought no servants. 

Turning to the results obtained for archaeology by these two expeditions, 
we may certainly be well satisfied with what the comparatively ill-provided 
American expedition accomplished, in a somewhat longer time to be sure, but 
with not half so many workmen, 1 and with more than twice as much to contend 
with from climate and remoteness of situation. 

In Samothrace, after a truly heroic excavation in search of the ancient temple 
of the Cabiri, a very long and very unremunerative Stoa was discovered. The 
Ptolemaeon was unearthed and hypothetically restored, and at the last moment 
various bas-reliefs, similar to some already in the Louvre, were found, and near 
them the ancient temple of the Cabiri, which was partially uncovered. This 
discovery came so late that the ground plan of the temple could not be deter- 
mined. The Doric temple, uncovered by the expedition of 1873, was further 
investigated, and the Great Gate of the old wall was cleared. For some reason 
which does not clearly appear, the excavation of the Street of Tombs was given 
up, though Dr. Conze seems to think that much might be uncovered there. 

The Americans at Assos corrected the glaring blunders of Texier, whose 
account of the Doric temple on that site proved surprisingly, though perhaps 
not unexpectedly, untrustworthy. Mr. Clarke, in fact, has the right to claim 
that the labors of his expedition have restored to our knowledge a memorable 
monument, which was worse than lost to us as long as we trusted the account 
of Texier. Further, the explorers examined the old walls 2 and cleared a most 
perfectly preserved gate. 3 Then proceeding beyond the walls they came upon 
the ruins of an ancient bridge 4 over the Satnioeis (Touzla), and were able to 
analyze the details of its construction. Finally, and this is one of the most 
welcome of their contributions to the data of archaeology, they made systematic 
excavations along the Street of Tombs with surprisingly fruitful results. They 
discovered two Exedrae 5 and a number of Sarcophagi, 6 and were able to make 
an approximately faithful plan of the way in which the hill was terraced for 
the reception of the funeral monuments.' 

This notice would not be complete without some examination of Mr. Clarke's 
scholarly and painstaking account of the Doric temple at Assos, and at least a 
mention of the Metopes and other sculptures 8 which were unearthed. Espe- 
cially interesting are the two blocks, on each of which are two Sphinxes face to 
face, with something like a pillar to separate them. These bas-reliefs are strik- 
ingly like the well-known lions of Mycenae, and appear to have been at the 
centre of a continuous relief, the greater part of which is in the Louvre, attached 
to the Epistyle. Texier placed the reliefs on the epistyle, but had not proved 
this somewhat startling fact as Mr. Clarke's careful investigation now has 
done beyond the possibility of any doubt. 

1 The average number of workmen employed at Assos was 30, while the Austrians brought 12 
workmen with them from Pola, and employed on the average 85 men from the island. 

2 Plates 26 and 28. s pi ate 2?i , pj ate J5 

« Plate 39. 8 Plates 30-34. 

7 See Mr. Bacon's very pleasing outline drawing, Plate 29. 8 Plates 16, 19, 20 and 21 . 
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Mr. Clarke sums up Texier's sins of omission and commission in dealing with 
the temple as follows: "The remains now unearthed show the orientation of 
the temple to have varied considerably from the east to the south ; Texier 
places it thirty degrees to the north of its true direction. The two steps are 
increased to three upon the French elevation, to four upon the fronts of the 
plan. The disposition of the plan given in the fine steel engraving with its 
double dipteral ranges of columns upon the east and the epinaos in antis on 
the west, must have been conceived by the ingenious author upon his return to 
Paris. The width of the building is given on the plan as 23, on the elevation 
as 13 metres. The excessive, sack-like entasis of the shafts, which has given 
rise to many wild theories, did not exist. The striking arrangement of the 
channel arrises in the axes was overlooked, while important members which 
never existed were added to the entablature, these being, with unparalleled 
effrontery, scaled to the millimetre as if accurately measured! The projecting 
mouldings, inserted between frieze and corona, are wholly at variance with the 
character of the style." ' 

On one point Mr. Clarke's account, to him who reads only the report with its 
accompanying plans, seems not to justify itself. How is it possible to be certain 
that there was no western epinaos ? Mr. Clarke says : " The position of the 
foundation stones and the engraved lines upon them display an exceptional 
feature of the plan ; the cella was wholly without an epinaos, the plain wall of 
its rear being carried across the west at the same distance from the steps as at 
the sides." 2 An examination of the " Floor of the Temple " 3 suggests that 
foundation stones, where the epinaos columns may have stood, have entirely 
disappeared, and a question arises whether it is safe to depend solely upon the 
traces of the engraved line for the proof of so important a constructive feature. 
To be sure the fact that Texier put an epinaos upon the temple makes us ready 
to believe that there was none, but still Mr. Clarke does not help us to abso- 
lute certainty. It may be remarked by the way that the columns in antis of 
the pronaos, called for by Plates 7 and 8, seem not provided for in the eleva- 
tion (Plate 14). 

Finally Mr. Clarke argues that this temple was built shortly after the battle 
of Mycale and the expulsion of the Persians ; but here again more light is de- 
sirable. The idea that provincial art lags in conception and execution behind 
the contemporary art of great centres can be pressed too far. Can the clumsi- 
ness of execution and the rudeness of conception which characterize the inter- 
esting sculptures of Assos, be nearer in date to the Aeginetan Marbles than to 
the Metopes of Selinus ? For in spite of Mr. Clarke's eulogium these sculp- 
tures — unless very unfairly represented by the plates — must be pronounced 
clumsy and rude. It may be that Mr. Clarke's date for the building of the 
temple must be accepted, but as to the sculptures it seems almost impossible not 
to date them further back. Let us hope that at no distant day Mr. Clarke will 
elaborate his account of those details of architectural composition and execu- 
tion which evidently have led him to assign so recent a date. And when he 
does this we can wish him no better friends to superintend the publication of 
his results than those who have done so much for this report. 

Louis Dyer. 

1 Page 99. * Page 84. * Plate 7. 



